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the author's contentions. There are a number of typographical 
errors and minor slips of the pen. In any new edition, the state- 
ment that America "registered 25 million men as capable of mili- 
tary service " (p. 57) should certainly be corrected. 

Parker Thomas Moon 
Columbia University 

The Labor Movement: Its Conservative Functions and Social 
Consequences. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1921. — xviii, 259 pp. 

Mr. Tannenbaum has had an interesting career. For some years 
he was one of the leaders of the I. W. W., at a time when that 
organization was staging picturesque strikes in various parts of the 
country, and it was believed by many that it was likely to replace 
the American Federation of Labor as the central organization of 
American trade-unionism. More recently the author has been fol- 
lowing the less exciting life of a student at Columbia University. 
The present book is evidence that he has made good use of this 
period of study, for it may fairly be said that it is the best exposi- 
tion of the views of the group of writers who have urged the impor- 
tance of other than purely economic motives as the basis of the labor 
movement. No other book synthesizes so well the views of Professor 
Dewey, the late Carleton Parker, and Miss Marot. Whether the 
philosophy of these writers is likely to replace the older and at pres- 
ent more accredited philosophy is still a question, but it is a distinct 
contribution to the literature to have brought the newer philosophy 
into systematic form. 

The indictment which Mr. Tannenbaum brings against the present 
system of industrial organization contains two counts : first, that the 
laborer is insecure in his position; second, that he is a victim of 
the machine process. The figures for unemployment, turn-over and 
ownership of homes are effectively arrayed in support of the first 
allegation, and the alleged psychological effects of the machine on 
the worker in support of the second. The combined result of in- 
security and work at the machine is to bring the worker to an ab- 
normal psychological state, of which the trade union is one of the 
chief manifestations. The old-fashioned writers on trade-unionism 
explained the trade-union movement as a rational attempt on the 
part of labor to secure chiefly more wages and shorter hours. But 
to Mr. Tannenbaum the trade union is primarily a psychological 
phenomenon and only secondarily an instrument of social reconstruc- 
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tion. Indeed, the labor movement is important in that it provides 
" an emotional outlet ", superior to a " Billy Sunday meeting " or 
a " Holy- Roller dissipation ". " It is here that the labor movement 
per se becomes most significant." The remedy for this state of 
things is to be found ultimately in the replacement of the present 
autocratic control of industry by control of the group. The worker 
would thus secure a rational outlet for his energies. The rest of the 
book is devoted chiefly to sketching a form of industrial government 
in which the workers would control. 

The real issue between the writer and the older school of econo- 
mists lies in the question whether the labor movement is a conscious 
and deliberate attempt to better the conditions of labor by equalizing 
bargaining power, or whether it is an attempt on the part of labor to 
" express " itself — ultimately by the control of industry. I suspect 
that the answer to that question would be different in different in- 
dustries and at different stages in the development of particular 
unions. If Grand Chief Stone, of the Locomotive Engineers, or 
President Valentine, of the Molders, were asked for an opinion, 
he would probably be in favor of the former view. If Presi- 
dent Hillman, of the Garment Workers, had been asked the same 
question some years since, I conjecture that he would have favored 
the latter. But I am not so sure that he holds now to the " psycho- 
logical " theory, for the Clothing Workers have risen in the trade- 
union world. There are doubtless some newly-formed unions, not to 
mention many unorganized workers, for which Mr. Tannenbaum's 
theory contains large elements of truth. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Tannenbaum's previous incarnation 
as an active trade-union leader seems to have left little impression 
on his book. One would have expected at least confirmatory illus- 
trations and discriminations drawn from experience, but as the book 
stands it might very well have been written by any capable under- 
graduate who had devoted himself to the study of the newer phil- 
osophy through lectures and books. This is not, however, a new 
phenomenon in the history of labor literature. The student who 
goes to the books by trade-unionists to find insight into the labor 
movement is always disappointed. What he does find is, as in this 
case, a digest of the doctrines of the schools. John Mitchell's book, 
for example, was a digest of a different set of doctrines, but after 
all a digest. 

George E. Barnett 
The Johns Hopkins University 



